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presented in the application (see pages 29-31) . In addition, 
attention is directed to the attached manuscript in which the 
inventors report the inhibition of HIV infection of mononuclear 
phagocytes by anti-CD44 antibodies and hyluronate. Further, 
attention is directed to the attached abstract published in 
Clinical Research (41(2):322A (1993)) in which the inventors 
report the differential modulation of HIV infection of a T cell 
line by expression of transfected CD44 isoforms. The data 
presented in the abstract underscore the importance CD44 
expression to HIV infection. 

The Examiner 1 s comments to the contrary, the in vitro data 
provided in the application can be expected to be predictive of 
efficacy in vivo. The Examiner has not indicated why such would 
not be the case. Numerous reports have demonstrated a strong 
correlation between the ability of HIV to infect cells in vitro 
(determined by cell syncitia formation, viral reverse 
transcriptase production and viral p24 production) and the 
ability to cause infection in vivo. Likewise, protection against 
infection in vivo with an agent (for example,. a vaccine or 
antibodies) correlates with in vitro assays. (See, for example, 
Haynes, Science 260:1279 (1993); Girard et al, Proc . Natl. Acad. 
Sci. USA 88:542 (1991); and Berman et al, Nature 345:622 (1990) 
(copies to follow) ) . Further, the Examiner is reminded that the 
recited agents can be used to lessen inf ectability of HIV in 
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products designed for infusion (eg blood derived transfusion 
products) . Thus, the method in no way has as its sole utility "a 
potential role as an object of use testing". 

In view of the above, the Examiner is urged to reconsider 
the rejection based on lack of utility and withdraw same. 

This application is submitted to be in condition for 
allowance and a Notice to that effect is respectfully requested. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NIXON & VANDERHYE P.C. 
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Abstract 

Cellular CD4 is the primary membrane molecule that binds HIV-1 through interaction 
with viral gpl20. Membrane glycolipids and cell adhesion molecules have also been noted to be 
involved in the interaction of HIV-1 with cells and in syncytia formation in infected cells. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the role of the cell adhesion molecule CD44 in HIV-1 
infection of cells. Both normal blood monocytes and lymphocytes expressed CD44 as 
determined by flow cytometry using the anti-CD44 antibody A3D8. Anti-CD44 monoclonal 
antibodies A3D8 and A1G3 inhibited infection of monocytes and peritoneal macrophages with 
HIV-l-BaL, but had no effect on HIV-1-IIIB infection of mitogen-stimulated lymphocytes, or 
cells of the T lymphocyte line . CD44 monoclonal antibodies were not toxic for monocytes, and 
the observed inhibitory effect of CD44 monoclonal antibodies was not dependent on 
complement. Hyaluronic acid, one ligand of CD44, also inhibited HIV-l-BaL infection of 
monocytes. These results suggest that CD44 may be a determinant of HIV-1 infection of 
mononuclear phagocytes in vitro. 
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Introduction 

Cellular CD4 has been recognized as the predominant membrane protein that interacts 
with HIV-1. In most cells, CD4 serves as the receptor that binds HIV-1 g P 120 initiating events 
that lead to cell-viral membrane fusion and internalization of HIV into the susceptible cell (1-3). 
The ability of HIV to infect some CD4 negative cells (4-6), and the observation that gpl20-CD4 
interactions may not be the sole determinants of HIV-1 infectivity and spread (7) have prompted 
the search for additional cell surface molecules involved in HIV-1 infection . For example, 
although the lymphocyte function associated-type 1 (LFA-1) molecule has been shown not to be 
an important determinant of HIV-1 infection of cells, it is required for efficient fusion of HIV-1- 
infected cells and syncytia formation (8-12). Furthermore, in CD4 negative neural cell lines and 
colon epithelial cells, investigators have found that the membrane lipid galactosyl ceramide can 
serve as a receptor for HIV-1, and bind gpl20 (5, 6). Also, investigators have noted that even 
though certain viral strains preferentially infect either monocytes or lymphocytes 
(monocytotropic or lymphocytotropic viral strains), both strains interact with CD4 (13, 14). This 
implies that other cellular molecules may play a role in determining tropism. 

To determine the role of non-CD4 cell membrane molecules in HIV-1 infection of 
monocytes and lymphocytes, we have been studying various anti-cell adhesion molecule 
antibodies in in vitro assays of HIV-1 infection. We report here that antibodies against CD44 
effectively inhibit the infection of human mononuclear phagocytes (monocytes and peritoneal 
macrophages) with the monocytotropic HIV-1 strain BaL. However, the antibodies have no 
effect on the infection of normal blood lymphocytes and a T lymphoid cell line with the 
lymphotropic HIV-1 strain IIIB. These studies indicate that CD44 may be an important 
determinant of HIV-1 infection of mononuclear phagocytes. 

Methods and materials 

Cells: Human monocytes, peritoneal macrophages, lymphocytes, and blood mononuclear cells 
were isolated by sequential ficoll-Hypaque and Percoll gradient centrifugations as noted before 
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(15-17), under a protocol approved by the Duke University and VA Medical Centers Institutional 
Review Boards. Monocytes and peritoneal macrophages, after isolation, adherence, and washing 
were greater than 95% pure, as determined by Wrights and nonspecific esterase stains. 
Mononuclear phagocytes were cultured with Dulbecco's modified Eagle medium of low 
endotoxin content and 10% human serum. The continuous human T lymphoid cell line CEM is 
maintained in our laboratory and is mycoplasma free. Normal blood lymphocytes activated by 
phytohemagglutinin and interleukin-2 were prepared as noted before (17). Lymphocyte cultures 
were done in RPMI-1640 medium of low endotoxin content with 10% heat inactivated fetal 
bovine serum. Cell surface antigen analysis by indirect immunofluorescence using a FACSTAR 
analyzer was done as described before (18). 

Viral strains: HIV-l-BaL (monocytorropic) and HIV-1-IIIB (lymphocytropic) viral strains were 
used (19, 20). Cells were infected at a multiplicity of infection of approximately 0.01 to 0.1. 

Monoclonal antibodies: Murine monoclonal antibodies directed against CD44 [A3D8 and A 1 G3 
(21, 22)], and MHC class I (3F10) were used as ascites or as IgG purified using a Staph protein 
A column. Monoclonal antibodies A3D8 and A1G3 recognize different epitopes of the CD44 
molecule (21, 22). Ascites from mice bearing the parent mouse myeloma cell line was used as 
control (P3) in some experiments. Antibodies were* added to the cells at initiation of the cultures, 
and left in throughout the culture period. Cells were inoculated with virus within 24 hours of 
initiation of the experiments. Supernatant media were collected every 3 to 7 days, and 
terminated 18 to 21 days after inoculation. 

Assessment of viral infection: Morphologic cytopathic effects were determined by observation of 
live cells with inverted phase contrast microscopy, and of methanol-fixed cells stained with 
Wright's stain at the end of the experiments. Reverse transcriptase was measured after 14 days of 
culture as noted before determining counts by scintillation counting or by the use of a 
phosphoimager (17. 23). Reverse transcriptase results from a typical experiment using 
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monocytes and HIV-l-BaL revealed a mean of 50125 cpm for monocytes with HIV-l-BaL, 
while those for lymphocytes using HIV-1-IIIB were 90518 cpm. 

Other methods and reagents: All other reagents were from Sigma Chemical Company (St. 
Louis, MO). The presence of endotoxin was determined by the limulus amebocyte lysate 
colorimetric assay (Whittaker Laboratories, Bar Harbor, ME). 

Results 

CD44 is expressed by numerous cell types, including erythrocytes, lymphocytes, and 
mononuclear phagocytes (24). As seen in figure 1, the anti-CD44 antibody A3D8 reacted 
strongly with normal blood lymphocytes and monocytes isolated by density gradient 
sedimentation as noted before (15) (figure 1). Monocytes had a slightly greater density of CD44 
than did lymphocytes. 

As noted before by us and others, HIV-l-BaL infection of human monocytes and 
peritoneal macrophages resulted in cytopathology (multinucleated giant cells), and in the 
production of supernatant viral RT and p24. If the cultures were done in the presence of 
antibodies against CD44, there was a consistent decrease in the HIV-l-induced cytopathology 
(figure 2) and of RT levels in culture supernatant medium (figure 3). The antibodies against 
CD44 inhibited HIV-1 infection of monocytes, while an antibody against MHC class I antigen 
(3F10) did not appreciably alter the RT levels (figure 3). The inhibition was seen when using 
ascites or purified A3D8 IgG (Figure 3). 

Investigators have noted that as mononuclear phagocytes differentiate [either in vitro or 
in vivo (23, 25)], they become more susceptible to productive infection with HIV-1. We found 
that freshly isolated peritoneal macrophages [the in vivo differentiated form of blood monocytes 
(23)], like monocytes, were inhibited in their ability to be infected with HIV-l-BaL by 
monoclonal antibodies against CD44 (figure 3). To determine the possible role of complement in 
the inhibition, we cultured monocytes in serum which had been heated to inactivate complement. 
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Under these culture conditions, the anti-CD44 antibodies inhibited HIV-l-BaL productive 
infection to a comparable degree (75 to 80% inhibition). As opposed to the inhibition of HIV- 1 
infection of mononuclear phagocytes with anti-CD44 antibodies, these antibodies had no 
inhibitory effect on HIV-1-IIIB infection of proliferating blood lymphocytes (figure 3). 
Likewise, the anti-CD44 antibody A3D8 did not inhibit HIV-1-IIIB infection of cells of the T 
lymphocyte cell line CEM. For example, eight days after inoculation with undiluted HIV-1-IIIB, 
supernatants from control CEM cells had RT values of 332,758 cpm (100%), while those with 
A3D8 (1:100 dilution) were 373,896 (112%). 

Certain isoforms of CD44 are known to bind hyaluronan (hyaluronic acid) and to serve as 
the cellular receptor for this extracellular matrix component (24, 26). To determine if soluble 
hyaluronan could inhibit infection of monocytes, we incubated varying amounts of hyaluronan 
with monocytes and determined the ability of HIV-l-BaL to infect these cells. Hyaluronan 
inhibited HIV-l-BaL infection of monocytes, with an ID50 of approximately 5 ug/ml. Other 
extracellular matrix components had no or little inhibitory effect (figure 4). However, 
hyaluronan did not alter HIV-1-IIIB infection of normal peripheral blood lymphocytes or CEM 
cells (data not shown). 

Discussion 

In this study, we have demonstrated that productive infection of human monocytes with 
HIV-l-BaL (as manifest by cytopathology and production of viral RT) can be inhibited by 
antibodies against the membrane glycoprotein CD44 and by the CD44 ligand hyaluronan. 
However, infection of CD44 positive, mitogen-activated T lymphocytes or CEM cells with the 
lymphotropic virus HIV-1-IIIB was not inhibited by the CD44 monoclonal antibodies or by 
hyaluronan. 

Human CD44 (previously known as Pgp-1, HCAM, Hermes antigen, and the lymphocyte 
homing receptor) is now known to be a family of related glycoproteins of different function 
formed apparently by alternative splicing of RNA (24, 27-30). These different isoforms may 
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mediate various functions including (/) serving as the membrane receptor for hyaluronan; (//) 
anchoring cells to the extracellular matrix by binding hyaluronan, fibronectin, or collagen; (///) 
binding to the cytoskeletal protein ankyrin; (/v) mediating leukocyte binding to endothelial cells, 
and leukocyte aggregation; (v) serving as a leukocyte receptor involved in lymphocyte co- 
mitogenesis and monocyte monokine secretion; and (vi) in determining metastatic behavior of 
certain tumor cells (24). Soluble CD44 has been described in tissue fluids and plasma (31), and 
soluble CD44 or CD44 in liposomes can apparently interfere with the normal function of CD44 
in vitro or in vivo (31-33). An intact CD44 cytoplasmic domain is critical for the functional 
activity of CD44 (26); interaction with protein kinase C may be important in the cell signaling 
pathways (34, 35). 

Gallatin and co-workers noted earlier that in macaques infected with simian 
immunodeficiency virus (SIV), there was a selective depletion of CD4 positive-CD44 
("heterotypic adhesion receptor") "high" cells (36). Furthermore, the CD4 + ,CD44 hi cells were 
much more susceptible to productive SIV infection in vitro (36). This suggests that CD44 might 
be a determinant of lentivirus infection of cells in vivo. Our experiments demonstrate that 
monocyte CD44 could be involved in the in vitro HIV-1 infection of human monocytes. The 
mechanism(s) by which anti-CD44 antibodies inhibit this infection is not known. It is possible 

i 

that monocyte CD44 serves as an auxiliary binding molecule for HIV-1 membrane components 
(e.g., gpl20). Alternately, engaging CD44 with either antibody or ligand (hyaluronan) could 
cause "activation" of monocytes to express other anti-viral mechanisms [e.g., expression of 
interferon-alpha (37, 38)]. Expression of different CD44 isoforms in various cell types (e.g., 
monocytes and lymphocytes) could determine cellular responses to anti-CD44 antibodies and 
hyaluronan, and explain the differences we note in this inhibition of HIV-1 infection of lymphoid 
cells and monocytes. Our findings suggest that cellular CD44 (in addition to cellular CD4 and 
viral gpl20) may be an important determinant of viral tropism. 



The full elucidation of the mechanism(s) underlying the observed inhibition may aid 
the understanding of HIV-1 infection. This work may help in the development of novel 
strategies for preventing or controlling HIV-1 infection; anti-CD44 antibodies, CD44 ligand 
soluble CD44 could prove useful therapeutically. 
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Figure legends 

Figure 1 — Flow cytometric analysis of blood lymphocytes and monocytes using with anti-CD 14 
and anti-CD44 monoclonal antibodies. Monocytes and lymphocytes were separated by 
sequential centrifugation as described in the Methods, and analyzed for expression for 
CD14 with antibody LeuM3 (panel A) and CD44 with antibody A3D8 (panel B). The 
solid line is for monocytes, and the dotted line is for lymphocytes. 

Figure 2 — Photomicrograph of control and HIV-l-BaL-inoculated monocytes without or with 
monoclonal anti-CD44 antibody A3D8. Monocytes were placed into microtiter wells ± 
antibody! HIV-l-BaL, and cultured for 21 days. The anti-CD44 monoclonal antibody 
A3D8 prevents the cytopathic effect caused by HIV-l-BaL. 

A, control monocytes; B, control monocytes inoculated with HIV-l-BaL; C, A3D8- 
treated control monocytes; D, A3D8-treated monocytes inoculated with HIV-l-BaL. 
(Wright's stain; original magnification 40X). 
Non-inoculated monocytes (A and C) are generally mononuclear, while those inoculated with 
HIV-l-BaL and cultured without antibody A3D8 contain numerous multinucleated giant 
cells (syncytia) with 4 to 100 nuclei (B). HIV-l-BaL-inoculated monocytes cultured with 
antibody A3D8 have no multinucleated giant cells (syncytia) (D). 

/ 
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Figure 3 — Inhibition of HIV-l-BaL productive infection of blood monocytes and peritoneal 
macrophages (but not blood lymphocytes) by anti-CD44 monoclonal antibodies. The 
data is expressed as percent of control for the reverse transcriptase values measured 14 
days after inoculation. 

• = control; 

▲ = monocytes with unheated human serum; 

♦ = peritoneal macrophages with unheated human serum; 
O = monocytes with heat-inactivated human serum; 

X = monocytes with purified A3D8 antibody; 
► = peripheral blood lymphocytes 
= mean 

Figure 4 — Inhibition of HIV-l-BaL productive infection of blood monocytes by hyaluronic acid. 
Monocytes were seeded with various doses of hyaluronic acid or chrondroitin sulfate 
(SO4), and inoculated with HIV-l-BaL. Supernatant reverse transcriptase was measured 
after 14 days of cultures. This shows results of a representative experiment expressed as 
percent of control for the reverse transcriptase values. 
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^llluie THP-I. aner Northern hybridization on nylon membrane and pn»bin g wish "P-labeJed nJ\T 
VVoo, «IU *h«| pretrentod with 10-15 ug/mL LPG (from Ud.) for 2.5 hour, and further atimulafcd 
,V 1 0 ^ /mL | L?S ' from *■ «« for 4 hour,. . *M0* «ppra»on of oiRNA level, wu ohZedt. 
compared to LPS treatment done. To examine the mechanism for the atippnW, of IL-l/J gene 
cipre**on wo u^ an tjoUted IL- W geoormc DNA (-11 10/ +290) fron a human placenta ,«oa£ 
.brary (Y. Zhang. M. Yu and W.N. Rom, CO. to IW-JftMi). A aeriea of 5 fu^kmT^ 
thpT Wer * tDd,mkedto cbJoramphcmcol ^ylWerue (CAT) teportl^ 

THP-l cell, were tranaentiy trtnafecied by these pUamid coutruct, and a iter pretre^menTbyLPO^ 
.nanilauon by LPS, the acavaUon of IL-l/J promoter w« detenmned by meacunng the CAT activity 
rem the cell exuacu A 40% auppreaaion of CAT ectivity wa. found in auTp^Zed with 10 «/mL 
JO ud emulated by 3 U g/mL LPS. The major luppreaaive element in capons* to LPO aeeJ io^e 
located wuhin -3.0/. 290 of IL-lfl geoe. while deletion to -57 «ullrf iota, of LPO eHeativ, 
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of^E^m^ EFFECTS OF HIV-1 SUPERINFECTION 

OF CHRONK^TTnFECTED CELL LINES. Ud, MT Vahey* . RJ McLindeM 

Si ^"""V ^ ^ Rcdfield# - W ^t" R«d Army Institute of Rcscexchwd 

the Henry M. Jackson Foundation. Rockvillc. Maryland 

Acute infection of T-ceU lines by HIV-1 it associated with down regulation of the CD4 
«ceptor and resistance to further viral infection. A number of cell lines, such as ACH2, 
r^\^l ^ mfectcd ™* HIV-1 and serve as models for chronic infection. Using the 
Arm^f. C <t™ 000 ^ d,scrimi > tc between HIVlaj and HIVpj?, we show that 
. ^- H2 cells (HIVlaj) can be supennfected and that the frequency of superinfectirjn 
increases with time. Superinfection of a HlV mB -chronically infected H9 line was also 
nchicved. Filtered supernatant from an AO^IVrj: superinfection transmits both 
mi v LA j I and HIVrf. suggesong productive infection. Ami xxly against CD4 blocks 
stipennleciion, implying superinfection occurs through a gpI2fl/CD4 interaction. 

^ n R p npl H°? ft ACH2 r mRNA *™ « 4 and 28 days post-infectionaMowed 
analysts ot RF- and LAI-specific transcripts. Superinl'ection of ACH2 with HIVpp 
fruits in an increase in mRNA of both strains. With time mere is an apparent increase in 
the relauve expression of HIV RF compared with HIVlaj. interestingly; by day 28. 
when only 0.5% ot the ACH2 cells contamed supcrinicctmg HIVrf, roughly 50% of the 
HI V-specific full-length mRNA was HIV RF . Seo/ucncing of PCR.£rived LTR 
fragments from A3.0I cells acutely infected with HIVrf or ACH2 cells shows 
differences in the cnocal U3-R region. Functional differences in CAT activity are also 
ooserved. ^labltshment of an ACH2 cell line infected with both host HI V J, 
supennfecting HrV|i rB permitted study of the rate of induction of fuU-IenathHIV 
rTuf"^' T J nicn P | j 0 ! 1 fiwn-*e superinfeaing strain was more rapidly induced by 

^JS^J^f* fCaSibiHly °r f t UpCtin l CClion and off «?n4ht taW 
^^^SSi^S^S^ c !5 Itss,on of h0$l ^ superinfecting strain mRNA and 

< W-*"*? re ^^' vectors might be used to target HIV-infected 

toils and to modify viral expression within those cells. 



tn^ii 1 ^ 0 " ? f 5U ^fP tible ^ " ****** dependent on binding of viral gpl20 
o cellular CD4. In earlier work, however, we noted that aiitibodies againsT the 
tfansmembrane protein CD44 inhibited infection of monoid phSSStti! 

eutoc^ hoimng, in establishing rumor cell metastases. 'and in rnodularioo of 

^^l^f™™ 0 *? Thc P^Po^ of this study was to determine the 

effects of transfecnon of the CD4 positive-CD44 negative j»-irsi t <~-u u~--?.Z 

^ X^^P - ^ P" 10 sun i I f r dMsi,i «- Although the Jurkat-paroit cdb 

mv ^ ™ V lmB - J"ka«-CD-ME cells were more susceptible io infi cdoVwi* 
i™I iSf , ."-i1 0 'J P ^ "! * e ,B *it.pirent cells. Tliey lud earlic "wcTd! 
formation, and I had h.gher levels of viral reverse transcripu:™ At 9 JavTrfIS 
SSS; "' 0 ?"i ^ '"""y of HIV-Iuib to infect tSeTSSi^l ceS wS 

I^e^» 



L^L^ BlSmfn^TS A ^5 2 UE TO TT ^° 0/ AMONG GRAM-POSITIVE 
v^nTT S 1 ^ 00 ^^T?* MMHuyfkff KS Gilmore-. MS Gilmore". T 
TfiSh /|J£S V ™ V 0fOklahora * Health Sciences Center. Oklahoma Qry/OK. 
High-level resistance to gen tarn icin (MIC i 2 g/L: HLGR) and other am noSvco- 

%E5£Z ^y [ococc ^ (G»> strains is often mediated by a e-ammoglyco^dTaar;!- 
i^Sa^^^^^ The gene for this jSSScS V 

n^ntt 6 ■*' aph 2 n Tn400i (and several other transposons), and is 

Sri'! ;^5 n$ (n °i 9 i blood i 50131 " b y PC R ^li*™** pSmeri tS 

S 6 jy r j ^Jf^™™ 1 " 6 fluency of HLGR due to this gene. Each of 13 Ef 
%^^V2??^ K SCra,n , 5 ^ 3 PCR-amplified DNA product of pledictod ,i» 
(9X5 basepairs). Each stram also hybridized by dot blot to a digoxigenin-labcS 

rrr^T 1 - 1 °. f W^ 2 ^' ° nc Er id Sa susceptibk » gemamicin 
wye also pos.uve by PCR and dot blot for aacf6'hipl*2-). Strains coniaimniflSftf > 
Sy^/ S7^? bj<?:iai PCR U ^"S an IS256 primer and one o?K eSS 

^ ^ >-0P*f2 > pnrncrs. Each Sa (n - 7) and Cns (n » 1 3) strains had amplified DNA 

For Ef (n « 14 . the left end of Tn4001 was found in 4. left and right ends in 9 and 
neither end in 1, train. Using these pri men. PCR am plificz^ orY^^cL^oli 
^ate cont^nmg pIP800. derived from a HLGR Ef sLn de^bec^^ 
£n. nS Pigment of apefo^^") and the left end of Tn40£>/. By Whem 
blot the DNA produas amplified using IS256 and <iac<6'haph<2~) primer 
combtnanons hybndized to the internal fragment oS^^^gS-level 
Snll™? r" 5 ^ fjf 10 ^'>-0PV2-; often residTs on TniSf; (oTcLely 
A clcmcn V> ™* m »y «P lai " ^ Pan the recent worldwide crncrgenoc of 

this phenotype among human Gram-positive coccal pathogens. 



\CTIVATION-DKPENDENT TRANSLOCATION OF oil™ 1 AND o21 Ci>c <"' 
KROM NEUTROPHIL CYTOSOL TO PLASM AM EMBANK AS 
Feoktistovr MH Pillinger* and O Wcissmann. Dept of Med.. NYU Med^NcwYork. NY. 

^or-rclated OTP-binding proteins are targeted to membranes by prenyl ulon and carboxyl methyl- 
ation of thcr C-termini. Among the cytosolic comp«^ c/uV rttutn^hil NADPH oxidase^ 
TZT. nr P, rt, raeml T ,nC ^ ° f ^ U 1 Kennylge.anylated member of the 

™ ,h^ y * p22 Wc ^ ^ GTPyS i timulates both carboxyl 

m ^ WC "° W Sh0W ^ methylaUon Is not required for trans- 

T.^ ^^'^cali^of ^-ndated proteins In resting rcuuo^ls regaled o£ 
of the immundetccublc P 22* 2 was cytosolic whereas the ra family prouinp2l^' was^8% 
n.cmbrane-associated. A 2.8±U (n»3) Told increase In the PM/CS ratio of p22 a2 was observed 
in«u^us«im U la,ed^rW 

mixed (1 :4. w:w) and subsequently separated into soluble and particulate fractions. 9±1% (n=4) 
of P 22 sedimented with PM. In the pieseme of GTP7S (100 uM) the membrane-associated 
fnictKm -ncrcased u> 44i6% (p<0.01). The transJocaUon of p-22« 1 did not appear u> depend on 

S -adenosylhotnocys^ine. affected CTPyS-mediated u^ccatioa Moreover, ndtnt-r Af-acetyli. 
farnesylcyste^e nor /^-acetyW-geranylgeranyicystdne. inhibitor, of piaiylcysteiw-spedfic 
^3}™^™^ finished the trar^tocatJonof r^2«^ Another^ pmieiT 
P 22 . was also translocated from CS to PM in a CTFrS^ependent fashion wl^reaa the 
mcmbnme-assoclated fraction of p2I was unaffected by GTPvS. Thee data surest that 
cl.cn.oattraoanis indua: uansloauion of cytosoUc 022^ 2 and p22 coc "*' by stimulaTira 
ODP/CTP exchange and that uanslocation does not require carboxyl mediation 



Hwr F N ^ REV ACnVITY IN MICE TRANSGENIC FOR 

HI V GENES. LA. Bruggeman.' P.J. Nelson.-* J.B. Kopp. R.C. Gallo* A L. 
Notkini,- P^KIotman and MJS. Kloiman* Laboratory of Developmental Biology and 
T^l|i^ 
unspji^ 

w,thin these viral messages, however, the precise niecriS^ 

enhanced expression is not known. To further understand this n»uSton . w SttSd . 

WWrTJE^T' c ^n reaction (RT/PCR) amplifica.ioJ. of viral merges, 
R WCR analysis of the multiply spliced messages demonstrated a complex pattern of 
alte natively spliced vhbI messages similar to what has been previo^Mescrib^ 
Northern analysis revealed that the level of expression of the u^sgenc Varied Seach 
^ UC h ! U J 1 K hC T ,rC ' ? e re L ative abund *n« of the 2 kb messages 4mpa^ toTin^v 
spliced 4 kb and unspltced 7 kb RNA varied in different tissues. Two pKo ! * y 
expression were observed. In skin, tail and muscle there was ^ predom^na^ of the 
mult.ply spliced 2 kb mRNA. a pattern consistent with low RcfntiZ ™ c^nmisi the 
thymus and kidney had almost equivalent expression of 2 kb. 4 kb and 7 kb meaSSea 
consistent with efhcicnt Rev activity. " 

•. Therefore * in L H*V-1 transgenic mice, there is a tissue -specific pattern of Rev 
RetSy 8eSUng ^P^ific factors in modula^g or Eutgfor 
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